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MAMMALIAN EVOLUTION. 

A History of Land Mammals in the Western 
Hemisphere. By Prof. W. B. Scott. Pp. xiv 
+ 693* (New York : The Macmillan Company; 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1913.) 
Price 2 is. net. 

HIS important work is, perhaps, the most 
successful attempt that has yet been made 
to bring within the reach of the lay reader a 
general account of the past history of the mam¬ 
malia, a history for the reconstruction of which 
a vast amount of material is now available. It 
may be regretted that the author has found it 
necessary to confine his work to the mammals of 
the Western Hemisphere, but since the successive 
faunas inhabiting that region, particularly the 
northern half, are far better known than those of 
the Old World, none of the main lines along 
which evolution has proceeded within the group 
is left without adequate illustration. The much 
greater degree of completeness of our know¬ 
ledge of the mammals of the New World is not 
merely due to the occurrence there ol' a more 
nearly continuous series of mammal-bearing ter¬ 
tiary deposits, but also to the systematic collect¬ 
ing that has been carried out, both in the north 
and south, by expeditions organised by the 
museums and universities. Prof. Scott has him¬ 
self led such expeditions on several occasions. 

The plan of the work is excellent, especially 
from the point of view of the general reader. The 
earlier chapters give a simple summary of the 
methods of investigation, both from a geological 
and pakeontologicaj point of view. A valuable 
chapter is added giving a brief, but clear, account 
of the mammalian skeleton and dentition; this 
with the accompanying figures should render the 
descriptions given in the later part of the work 
easily understood. A chapter on the fix ing mam¬ 
mals of America is followed by a history of the 
succession of mammalian faunas back to the 
earliest Eocene, the pre-Tertiary forms being 
omitted. So far the volume may be regarded as 
an introduction to mammalian palaeontology gen¬ 
erally. In the succeeding part of the work the 
evolution of each group is traced in detail from its 
earliest appearance onwards, and it is this section 
which will be a revelation to those who are un¬ 
acquainted with the enormous amount of material 
for the history of the phylum that has accumulated 
during the last quarter of a century. All zoolo¬ 
gists who, from various points of view, are 
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dealing with the question of the manner in which 
evolution has taken place, should read this sum¬ 
mary of results, in which much light is thrown on 
such points as the occurrence of parallel and 
convergent evolution and on the origin of poly- 
phyletic groups. 

It is often forgotten that in palaeontology we 
are dealing with what actually has happened, and 
nowhere is this better known than in the case of 
the mammalia. Prof. Scott himself seems to be 
somewhat unduly pessimistic as to the present 
state of paleontology, comparing it with the con¬ 
dition of philology in the time of Voltaire, whose 
famous remark : “ L’etymologie est une science 
ou les voyelles ne font rien et les consonnes fort 
peu de chose,” he quotes. The fact that it has 
been possible to write this book seems to be suf¬ 
ficient proof that matters are not so bad as he 
appears to believe. 

A large number of excellent illustrations are 
given, many being restorations of extinct mam¬ 
mals, a considerable number now appearing for 
the first time. A useful glossary and a very 
complete index are appended. C. W. A. 


THE PRODUCTION AND UTILISATION 
OF CROPS. 

(1) The Manuring of Market Garden Crops. By 
Dr. Bernard Dyer and F. W. E. Shrivell. Neu- 
Edition. Revised and brought up to date. Pp. 
149. (London: Vinton and Co., Ltd. 1913.) 
Price 1.9. 

(2) The Chemistry of Cattle Feeding and Dairying. 
By J. Alan Murray. Pp. xii 4- 343 - (London : 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1914-) Price 6s. 
net. 

(3) Garden Farming. By L. C. Corbett. Pp. 
x + 473. (Boston and London: Ginn and Co., 
n.d.) Price 8s. 6 d. 

HE first book on our fist, by Dr. Dyer 
and Mr. Shrivell, is now well-knowm 
to all who are concerned in the raising of market 
garden crops. It gives the results of a series 
of trials at Golden Green, Hadlow, Tonbridge, 
which were begun in 1894 and have been system¬ 
atically carried out since, so that they are now¬ 
in their twentieth year. 

When the experiments began little w-as knowrn 
as to the effect of the various artificial manures 
on market garden crops. Many trials had been 
made with ordinary farm crops, but not much had 
| been done with fruit and practically nothing with 
| ordinary vegetables. The market gardener still 
| used large quantities of stable manure and looked 
j with more or less suspicion on all the purchased 
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artificials which were offered to him. However, 
the supply of stable manure tends to decrease, and 
twenty years have seen very considerable dis¬ 
placement of horse traffic by motor traffic and 
electric tramways so that, instead of being- able 
to bring out large quantities of stable manure 
from the cities at a very low price or even for 
no hing, the market gardener has been compelled 
to buy at prices which show an uncomfortable 
tendency to rise. Indeed, the authors go so far 
as to predict that at no distant time town stable 
manure will be for many of its long-accustomed 
users an unattainable luxury. 

The authors, therefore, laid out a series of ex¬ 
periments to see what would be the effect of arti¬ 
ficial manures on market garden crops, and 
whether the same sort of results would be obtained 
as on ordinary agricultural crops. The results 
were as might have been expected; the artificials 
exerted their full effect and gave crops as large 
as those obtained in the ordinary way, sometimes 
even larger. A certain foundation of organic 
manure is necessary in order to give satisfactory 
tilth to the soil and to increase its water-holding 
capacity. But this does not necessitate the large 
quantities which had formerly been used, and the 
authors make some useful suggestions as to the 
way in which stable manure may be supplemented 
by artificials so that considerably increased crops 
may be obtained. 

(2) Mr. Alan Murray is well known as a careful 
and painstaking teacher who takes a good deal of 
trouble over the preparation of his lectures and 
of his books. 

In the volume before us he gives a very in¬ 
teresting account of the chemistry of cattle feeding 
and dairying drawn up for the students at agri¬ 
cultural colleges and elsewhere. It is divided 
into four parts. The first deals with the chemistry 
of plants and animal constituents and includes 
chapters on the carbohydrates, the fats, proteins, 
etc. ; the second deals with the physiology of 
nutrition and milk production; the third with the 
properties of feeding stuffs, and the fourth with 
dairying. It is obviously a good deal to expect 
of one man that he should cover so wide a range 
of subjects, and we hope the time is not far dis¬ 
tant when teachers of agricultural chemistry will 
not be under the necessity of giving preliminary 
courses of advanced organic chemistry and ele¬ 
mentary physiology. 

We think, perhaps, Mr. Murray would have 
done wisely to have made more use of the series 
of bio-chemical monographs edited by Plimmer 
and Hopkins, instead of the less recent books 
that he quotes. Probably some such method would 
be a simple way out of the difficulty at the col- 
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leges at present; undoubtedly the students do 
need these preliminary courses in organic chem¬ 
istry and physiology, but it is unreasonable that 
the agricultural chemist should be required to give 
them. 

Passing on to the more strictly technical side, 
the descriptions of the feeding stuffs and methods 
of compounding rations are very well done, and 
a graphic method is given for working out some 
of the practical problems which will greatly 
facilitate the work of teacher and student. 
There is also an interesting chart showing the 
composition of the foods. Altogether the book 
is one that cannot fail to be useful. 

(3) This book is frankly technical and written 
for the American grower. It, therefore, natur¬ 
ally appeals much less to the English reader than 
to those in the States. The general reader, how¬ 
ever, will find an interesting account of the culti¬ 
vation of certain crops. Beans play a large part 
in American dietaries, and large areas are given 
up to their cultivation in certain sections of the 
States, particularly in New York and Michigan. 
Indeed, in some parts beans have become as 
much a staple crop as wheat was a quarter of a 
century ago, and have largely displaced it. 

The growth of sweet corn is also dealt with at 
length, the methods of cultivation, of harvesting, 
and the varieties being fully described. At present 
80 per cent, of the seed corn is grown in Nebraska, 
but large amounts are raised in the other States 
for the canning industry, the requirements of 
which are enormous. 

The ordinary potato is described as the Irish 
potato in contradistinction to a wholly different 
crop, the sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas ); it re¬ 
ceived this name from the fact that it is one of 
the standard foods of the Irish people. “ Because 
of its enormous yields,” the author states, “and 
its easy cultivation, it has grown to be an im¬ 
portant economic factor in the maintenance of the 
dense population of that country.” Potatoes as 
a farm crop bulk largely in the north-eastern sec¬ 
tion of the States, where the method of growth 
is not unlike ours and the same sort of troubles 
seem to arise. There is one pest, however, from 
which we have fortunately been free : the Colorado 
potato beetle, described as being the most serious 
insect enemy of the potato. 

Each crop is carefully described, and there are 
maps showing their distribution in the States. 
Altogether, it is a book that the American grower 
is not likely to be able to dispense with, and so 
far as one can judge, the information seems to 
be very sound; it is certainly well put together 
and illustrated with plenty of good photographs. 

S- J. R- 
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